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THE RHYME OF SENSE; A GUIDE TO BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION. 


By Herrz Ben Pincuas. 


| them to live, to see them, to smell them, to admire them.” 
_ Among the readers of poesy there is the same diversity of deport- 
ment. 
as much indifference as he would read a tradesman’s weekly 
_ advertisement; another shall pick out here and there a few smart 


AMONG the numerous critics, reviewers, and commentators, who | with his erudition ; but here is another, who cares not for display 


have written and argued concerning the sacred poetry of the | 


Hebrews, there are few, if any, who have done anything materially 
towards elucidating the structure and mechanism of its versifica- 
tion. Here and there—perhaps once or twice in a century—a 
hero rises, in the shape of a bishop,! who proclaims to the world 
that he-has “ actually discovered the nature and principles of this 
poetry.”* But another one rises, and fells his theory to the 
ground, and, in his turn, proclaims fis notions to a listening 
world; but being one of those few wise en who not only discern 
other people’s ignorance, but also their own, very modestly ob- 
serves : ‘* This part of my subject, therefore, I undertake, not as 
hoping to illustrate it by any new observations, but merely with a 
view of inquiring whether it will admit of any illustration at all. 
Even this I shall attempt with brevity and caution, as embarked 
upon an ocean dishonoured by the shipwreck of many eminent 
persons, and therefore presuming only to coast along the shore.” 
And again, “ As to the real quantity, the rhythm, or modulation, 
these, from tne present state of the language, seem to be altogether 
unknown, and even to admit of no investigation by human art or 
industry.” 4 

Now there is much of truth in this. We all know, when we 
read these sublimest of sublime compositions, that they are poetry ; 
every sentence, every line and word, proclaims aloud, ‘I am 
inspiration, ' as clearly and distinctly as every rose and daisy and 
pansy proclaims, ‘‘ | am a flower;” but in the midst of this poetry 
we are like children in a flower-garden, we distinguish the poetry 
from the prose as they distinguish the flowers from the leaves, 
we enjoy its exquisite beauty and sublimity as they enjoy the 
gorgeous tints and delicious aroma, and we know little more of 


the principles and mechanism of our versification than they know — 
Thanks to Lin- | 


of the structure and anatomy of their flowers. 
nus, Jussieu, and Decandolle, these youngsters can talk of sepal 
and petal, of stamen and style; and, thanks to our teachers, we 
can talk of dactyle and anapest, of trochaic and Iambic. But 
mark the difference ; this clownish boor heedlessly rushes past a 
bed of violets, nay, he tramples on them, and is even insensible 


' Bishop Hare. 

? Brief Confutation of Bishop Hare’s System of Hebrew Metre, p. 391. 

* Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, Translated from the Latin 
of the late Robert Lowth, Fourth edition, Lecture 3, p. 29. 

* Tbid., Lecture 3, p. 33. 2 


into my heart, and sublimity into my soul. 


to the fragrance of their dying breath. Another one plucks and 
tears them from their mother earth, and puts them in his button- 
hole, to gain the admiration of others. Here and there, however, 
you see one who heaves a sigh of compassion: “ Alas!’ he says 
to himself, ‘‘ these poor flowers cling to the earth as children to 
their mother’s breast; I will not tear them hence, I shall leave 


This one shall read the sublimest passage of Isaiah with 


phrases, and have them on the tip of his tongue, to astonish us 


—he is content to study the poet in the poem—and enjoyment, 
real enjoyment, is his reward. 

Now I love the poetry of the Hebrews, not simply because the 
blood of Abraham circulates in my veins; I love it not because | 
am, or would appear to be, what is technically called “ seriously 
inclined ;” for, in sooth, my “ Amen” rings not the loudest io the 
synagogue, nor are my offerings at the altar at all of a nature to 
astound a gaping multitude; the intensity of my creed, if adver- 
tised at all, consists in reverence to God, and tolerance to man. 
But I love the poetry of the Hebrews because it is beautiful, and 
I love everything that is beautiful. God of heaven and earth, 
what is there that thou hast made that is not beautiful 7 

Now the more I love this poetry, the more I study and appre- 
ciate it. O how deliciously pleasant is it to me, to shut myself 
from this busy world and its noisy children, and summons into 
my presence the mighty ones of old! Like the witch of Endor, 
I can summons into my presence the hoary prophet from his 
silent grave, and bid him speak. Gentle bard, thou whose ruby 
lips an angel stamped with holy fire, thou dost not rebuke me 
with “Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up?’’® but 
with melodious accents thou pourest music into my ears, harmony 


Whatever may be the diversity of opinion entertained by the 
learned respecting the metre of the sacred poetry, on one point, I 
presume, they must all tacitly agree; namely, that rhyme—rhyme 
of sound—forms not one of the artificial features in our poetry ; 
that mechanical ornament of ancient and modern poetry is an 
entire alien to Biblical versification, the few examples which here 
and there occur being rather the result of chance than design ; 
and we may very readily admit this deficiency, since we have an 
ample compensation in another and more beautiful species of 
rhythm, which is dispersed throughout the whole of our sacred 
poetry, as are the stars in the firmament of heaven, inviting the 
gaze and admiration of the multitude. This rhythm I shall 
denominate the “ rhyme of sense.” Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing as a specimen of the rhyme of sound:— 


Ye, who erewhile for Cook’s illustrious brow 
Pluck’d the green laurel and the oaken bough. 


| Samuel xxviii. 15. 
6 Miss Seward’s Elegy on Captain Cook, cited by Bishop Lowth, in Lec- 
ture 23, p. 262. | 
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Here the words “ brow” and “bough” have no further simi- 
larity than that they are monosallables agreeing in sound. On 
the other hand, take the following as a specimen of the rhyme of 
sense -— 


™ | maw | 


Woe unto them that are | mighty ones 
—} and valiant ones 


Now, although there is no similarity in the sound of “ wine” 
and * strong drink,” yet in sense they are not only similar, but 
the same; to the words “ mighty ones” and “ valliant ones,”’ the 
same observation applies, as also to the words ‘‘to drink’”’ and 
“to mix” (for drinking). Another instance we have in— 


to drink } wine, 
to mix strong drink. 


[om) | myy vy Take counsel and it shall come to naught, 
oy xDD | 937 | 937 Speak the word | and it shall not stand, 
*Sx Wop °S (or, talk the matter over) For God is with us. 


And in the following— 


799) 


And in the following— 


| 
man | 


And in the following— 


Woe unto them that are | in their own eyes | wise 


in their own sight prudent. 


Bind up | the testimony 
Seal up | the law 
Among my disciples. 


qwna | on 


yoxa | ‘aw 

The people that walked | in darkness 

Saw a great light, 
| in the land of the shadow of death 

A light shone upon them. 

In the last instance the first line harmonises with the third, and 

the second with the fourth. In the following, the first line 


harmonises with the second, the third with the sixth, and the 
fourth with the fifth. 


They that dwelt 


YOR 


| ypu’) 
} mam 
| 72m 
YD 
| mn 
And he shall judge the poor in righteousness, 


And he shall reprimand | the humble of the land | in equity ; ‘ 
And he shall smite | the earth 


With the rod 
And with the breath 
| the wicked, 

A thousand instances more might be cited, all of which would 
equally show that whilst the language is replete with natural 
beauties, it is also embelished with artificial ornament, the great 
object of which, to all appearance, is the ** rhyme of sense.’’ Now 
let us for a moment suppose that the English language, through 
the decay of age and other circumstances, was to become obsolete, 
and a student in this supposed by-gone language was to be ata 
loss for the proper pronunciation of the word “ bough.” Is it 
pronounced like the ough in “though,” or like the ough in 
“rough?” Here the rhyme of sound comes to his aid— 

Ye, who erewhile for Cook’s illustrious brow, 

Pluck’d the green laurel and the oaken bough ; 
And he concludes, if “ bou 
be pronounced as in ‘‘ though.” 


Now, as the rhyme of sound aids us in ascertaining the true 
sound of a word, by the same means the rhyme of sense aids us in 


ascertaining the true sense of a word. ‘Take, for instance, the 
following :— 


of his mouth, 
of his lips, 


He shall slay 


| 
93 py 


A question here arises, which of the two versions is correct ; 


7 Isalah vy. 22. 


Ibid. viii. 10. 
10 lbid. viii, 16. il Ibid. ix. 2. 12 Ibid. wf 2 Ibid. v.21. 


Ibid. xiii, 22. 


| 


gh” rhymes with “ brow,” ough must | 


the English authorised one, which reads, ‘*‘ And the wild beasts of 
the island shall cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in their 
pleasant palaces ’ or the one given by Rashi, who, instead of 
‘‘ desolate houses,” reads M3998 palaces? The rhyme of sense 
decides in favour of Rashi, which reads thus: — 

And the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their palaces 

And dragons in their pleasant courts, 

The English authorised version has been repeatedly censured, 
There are, however, several instances in which it is superior to 
our own great commentators, and which can be proved by the 
rhyme of sense. Take, for instance the following :— 


mo 
Minn on™ 


Which the English version renders— 


Behold, thou hast instructed many, 

And thou hast strengthened the weak hands. 
Here, “‘ to instruct,” and “‘to strengthen the weak hands,” har- 
monises in sense. Rashi, however, reads the first line, “ Behold, 
thou hast punished many,” which is incorrect. 


In more than one instance, the English translators, when at a 
loss for the true meaning of a passage, contented themselves with 
giving the literal version of the words, though there was no ap- 
parent sense in them ; as, for instance, in the following— 

OM 
The English version reads— 
Is not this thy fear, thy confidence, 
Thy hope, and the uprightness of thy ways ? 
These two lines, as they stand, have no sense in them; but the 
are a great deal better than the very erroneous reading of Rashi— 


Is not yoyr fear (of the Lord) your foolishness ? 
And so is your hope and the uprightness of your ways all foolishness,!7 


Or, in other words, he charges Job with fearing the Lord, not 
through perfect knowledge, but through foolishness. Common 
sense revolts at the very idea that one friend should come to visit 
another, who suffers the most excruciating pangs both of body 
and mind, and at the very outset, in his very first speech, insult 
him in his misfortune, and charge him with crimes and faults to 
which he was astranger. That in the heat of argument his friend 
should forget himself, and choose to “ patronize Providence” at 
the expense of his friend, may be easily conceived, and even 
credited; but it is both against nature and against reason—and 
to the honour of the human species I must add, against truth— 
that a friend should, in a studied first speech, falsely and deliber- 
ately charge another—in sorrow and misfortune—with what he 
knows to be false. Happily, here again the rhyme of sense guides 
us to the true meaning of the text. The author of the book of 
Job gives us, in the very first verse of his book, the true character 
of Job: “ And that man was perfect and upright, and one that 
feared God and eschewed evil.’ Here, then, the grand features 
in Job’s character are, uprightness of character, and fear of the 
Lord. Misfortunes subsequently fall upon him;-and the poor 
sufferer fervently maintains his innocence. His friend comes to 
comfort him, and what does he say to him in consolation? He 
says this: ** You maintain that you always feared the Lord, this 
ought to be your hope; you say you have always been upright, 
this ought to be your confidence.” And thus we have it in the 
original :— 


SN5D2 INN Xdn Ought not thy fear (of the Lord) to be thy hope ! 
SM And the uprightness of thy ways, thy confidence ! 
Thus we have “uprightness” harmonising with “fear of the 
Lord,” and “ hope” with “ confidence.” The rhyme of sense, in 

this instance, is beautiful and complete. 


There are some Biblical passages which the learned have 


— 


Job iv. 3. 
16 Job iv. 6. 
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denominated “ obscure,” but which, with the aid of the rhyme of 


sense, may be made perfectly intelligible ; take, for instance, the 
following :— 


13 Sy 
ON 

| Sy 

| FN 
ral 

18 yy nd 


Mr. L. Dukes—whose excellent articles from Oxford bespeak 
him, what he is, well versed in the language of his forefathers— 
dencminates this passage *‘ obscure ;’"'9 and well he may say so, 
after having his better judgment mystified by his author, who 
reads: ‘“‘ The saw that magnifies itself against him that shaketh 
it, is like the branch which lifts itself up and bends itself.’ ‘This 
author also gives us a very novel definition of the word D3v, say- 
ing that ‘¢ O32’ signifies the branch when it yet adheres to the 
tree”! To borrow the language of the polite Indian, I must say 
that this learned author, in this instance, “ speaks the thing that 
is not.’’ Any school-boy knows, to his sorrow, that DI’ means 
a “rod ;” 1.e. a lot of twigs tied together, as a lot of families tied 
together are called DAY (atribe). The ancient commentators 
(Mr. Dukes tells us) read 19°" NN} instead of OD NX; very 
true, and so does Rashi; but, with all due deference to them all, 
I maintain that the passage needs no perversion of text to make 
it clear, distinct, and beautiful. 


Shall the axe boast itself 
12 Synn | Sy Against him that heweth therewith 2 
Srv ox Shall the exalt itself 
15°979,| Sy Against him who lifts it up ? 
viv though the rod were to lift up 
wo | FN Its lifter! (i, e. the one that lifts it.) 
As though the staff were to uplift 
yy | xd Him, who is no wood! (i, e.the man.) 


Where is there a passage in the whole Scriptures that is plainer 
or more easy of comprehension ? In the rhyme of sense it is so 
beautifully and regularly arranged, that a child at a glance might 
perceive and understand it. A passage in Milton reminds me 
that, even in English verse, the rhyme of sense might be usefully 
tested ; it occurs in Paradise Lost, book ii. 

This horror will grow mild, 

This darkness light. 
On this passage annotators differ ; some understand the word 
“light” here to mean ‘‘ not heavy,”’ others understand it to mean 
“not dark.” . According to my notion of the verse, ‘ horror” 
harmonises with ‘‘ darkness,” and “mild” with “light;” and, of 
course, I understand the word “light” here to signify “ not 
heavy,’ or “ easy to be endured.’”’ I might very easily cite many 
more examples to shew how usefully this rhyme of sense might be 
employed in investigating the true meaning of Scriptural passages, 
but enough has been said already to awaken the attention of the 
reader to a plan of Scriptural examination, which, if it has no 
other recommendation, has, J believe, at least the merit of novelty. 


JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. | 
Art the last half-yearly general meeting, the honorary member- 


ship of the institution was unanimously conferred upon the Rev. 
Dr. Adler, our respected Chief Rabbi. 
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I feel myself highly honoured by so distinguished a mark of respect, 
as well as ‘be the motives which, according to your letter, have induced 
the meeting to pass a resolution so flattering to myself. You may be 
assured that it will be at all times my earnest anxiety to recommend an 
establishment which I consider highly beneficial to the moral and 
intellectual interests of our community, and that I ardently desire to 
co-operate, as far as my humble means will allow, in the furtherance 
of the ends which the institution tends to realise. 

Wishing that you, my dear Sir, will be the organ to convey the 
expression of these my sentiments to the worthy president and com- 
mittee, members and subscribers of the institution, 

I remain, my dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
| N. Apter, Dr. 
Sampson Samvuet, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 


At the last half-yearly election of honorary officers, held on 
July 3ist, Mr.S.1I. Joseph was unanimously elected vice-pre- 
sident of the institution for the present year. 


The following letter has — 


been received by the committee from the Rev. Doctor, in acknow- | 


ledgment of the honour conferred upon him :— 


Office of the Chief Rabbi, London, Aug. 6th, 5609. 


My dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your favour, in 
which you kindly inform me that the members and subscribers of the 
Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institution, Sussex Hall, at 
their last meeting, have conferred on me the honorary membership of 
that institution. 


18 Isaiah x. 15. 


'Y Jewish Chronicle, Vol. V. No. 175. 


| and 


THE HUNGARIAN STRUGGLE. 


Tue Sun of Tuesday last contains the following speech, delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Raphall, at the great meeting held at the Corn 
Exchange, Birmingham, on Monday last, at which the Mayor, 
Samuel Thornton, Esq., presided. 

Mr. Scholefield, M.P., having moved the following resolution: 
—<‘ That, as Englishmen, as lovers of freedom, civil and reli- 
gious, as true conservatives, and as friends of progress, this meet- 
ing feel it a sacred duty to express their earnest, entire, and 
unreserved approbation of the Hungarian struggle for inde- 
pendence,” 

Dr. Raphall rose to second the resolution. He said that— 


During his connexion with Birmingham, he had never made it his 
— to attend any public meeting of a political nature; and if this 
ad been a meeting of that character, they would not have seen him. 
But the object of this meeting was far different—all shades of party 
feeling were merged in the desire of expressing sympathy with a brave 
nation struggling for freedom. That, too, was not all; not merely the 
liberty of Hungary, but the liberty of central Europe, the welfare of 
thousands of human beings depended upon this question. He could 
tell them confidently, that justice was on the side of Hungary in this 
struggle. For many years that great and fertile country had at all 
times been as completely free and independent as England or France, 
and it was only after a long resistance, and the base assassination by 
Austrian agents of the Regent Martinuzzi, that Hungary, on the death 
of her last native monarch on the battle-field, consented to allow his 
brother-in-law, the Archduke Ferdinand, to mount his throne. That 
was the beginning of the connexion between Austria and Hungary, 
and in the same spirit had that connexion been continued, Austria 
and Bohemia had lost their freedom to the House of Hapsburg; Lom- 
bardy had never been allowed any, and now they were making mighty 
efforts to crush the liberties of Hungary, Everything had been done 
by Austria to annoy the interests of Hunyary, and even while she had 
been obliged to acknowledge the independence of Hungary, every occa- 
sion had been taken to turn that acknowledgement to her disadvantage. 
Hitherto the quarrel had always been a family affair, until now, when 
Austria called in Russia to aid her in the extinction of liberty, when it 
became a contest between the principles of good and evil—between 
tyranny and despotism ; and in such a struggle it was not fitting that 
England should remain an idle spectator. He must remind them that 
Russia was the incarnation of despotism and of ambition. She kept. 
one eye steadily fixed on Constantinople, and the other on our Indian 
possessions ; her career had for 150 years been one of aggression, and 
every power that she had come in contact with had been obliged to 
yield toherrapacity. Her conduct had verified the axiom, that “it was 
excellent to have a giant’s strength, but villanous to use it in @ giants 
spirit.” He rejoiced to be one of such a meeting as this; the pubiic 
voice loudly expressed could not but have an effect upon the councils 
of Russia and Austria, and would strengthen the hands of our Govern- 
ment in any course which they might pursue to stop these despots in 
their crusade against freedom.—(Cheers.) 


Mr. D. Barnett, in seconding a motion for the appointment of 
a committee to receive subscriptions, alluded to the fact, that in 
Kossuth’s army there were (as previously announced in the 
“ Jewish Chronicle”) 50,000 Jews, two of whom were generals, 
superior officers. — (This announcement was received 


with applause. ) 
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To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir, — There is a well-known saying of our sages D'D9N Don 


“the learned multiply peace in the world.” 
When a learned controversy is carried on, the result is not that 
of a common strife, from which there accrues no benefit to either 
of the contending parties or to the world at large, but it generally 
produces an advantageous effect, both for the parties engaged in, 
and those looking on, the combat. It may not be an improper 
comparison to liken two parties contending on the field of learn- 
ing to two skilful navigators, starting from two opposite points, 
to seek an important object at sea. It may so happen that neither 
of them will find the main object of his voyage, but the proba- 
hility is that both will make some discoveries valuable to society. 

[t is upon this consideration that I cannot but feel highly 
eratified at seeing two learned men engaged in a controversy 


about the word 52°78, to which I gave the impulse by announc- 
ing the publication of the work Jy. Though I have, as yet, 
not derived any pecuniary advantage from that announcement— 
having not yet found a single subscriber to the work—yet I feel 
somewhat rewarded by the information which the learned con- 
troversy afforded ; and besides, it has given me the pleasing con- 
viction that the taste for Hebrew literature is not entirely extinct 
in England. A hope lives within me that I shall yet be enabled, 
not only to give publicity to the work alluded to, but likewise, 
with the co-operation of Jewish philanthropists, of whom this 
metropolis can muster a goodly number, to find my California in 
the British Museum and the library of the UI M2 ~— Because 


win ov xd). (it is not in heaven... 
nor is it beyond the sea), it is not necessary to go to Oxford, or 
to Rome, or to Parma. No; TD 7397 3p (the word is very 
nigh); there are mines here in London itself which will afford 
ample employment to a whole generation of literary labourers. 

I anticipate much good effect from the severe pen of the editor 
of the Jewish Chronicle, who has gallantly undertaken to fight the 


true “9 mondy (battle of the Lord). I hope that his efforts will 
be triumphant, not indeed to confound the conquered, but rather 


to animate and encourage them, We may truly say DON xb 


(Israel has not been forsaken of his God). Israel 
is not forsaken, it only slumbers; the pen that is set in motion 
will dispel that slumber, Israel will arise, and we may greet it 
with the words 5s PN (hail, Israel) ! 

With respect to the controversy above alluded to, if I, who 
was the first cause of it, were to be silent in the matter, I might 
justly be taxed with either ignorance or pride. I will therefore 
unhesitatingly state my opinion, for which I do not claim the 


worth of evident truth, but I flatter myself that it may be con- 
ducive to interesting inquiries. 


Son This, surely, is the correct reading of the word, con- 


firmed by all the authorities, as the learned Mr. Oxlee has 


observed. The reading Sonne is either a misprint, or one of the 
transpositions which so frequently occur in the oriental dialects, 
as in Hebrew moe? 203,035, etc. I cannot agree 
with the explanation of this word given by A. F.; for not only 
does the Greek compound not correspond with the true meaning 
of the word (as justly remarked by Mr. Oxlee), but it seems 
hardly imaginable that a Semitic dialect should borrow two dif- 
ferent words of the Greek idiom to form a technical term, when a 
term (dpxirexrwy) existed in the latter language to convey the 
idea, 

But I woul! venture to maintain that the explanation given in 
the book Wr is nearly as true as it is ingenious. I will under- 
take to prove that the root MN is often and variously used, both 
in Biblical and Talmudical literature, to convey ‘the idea of 
“earth.” 


Wy, a wild ass, one that lives in the fields (in contraposition to 


the tame, domestic ass), occurs in Job xl.5; Talmud, Tract 


Baba Bathra, p. 38 (where it is written NTN); Tract Kilayim, 
part 8; Tract Rosh Hashara, p.3. 

4)7y, a venomous serpent, living in holes of the earth, 
occurs in the Babylonian Talmud, Tract Berachoth, p. 33, and in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, zid., and likewise in several other parts 
of the Talmud. It is remarkable that in Midrash Rabba, on 
Bereshith, both these animals, designated by the word 73, are 
described as bastard animals. 

a kind of mushroom growing in the earth (in contra posi- 
tion to MYIWD, mushrooms growing on stones), occurs in Tract 
Berachoth, p.48; Perachim, 119; Aboda Sara, p.38 (where Rashi 


gives the explanation voy) ; and Kethuboth, p. 61. 

s7y, a land, a province ; NYDTY occurs in Baba Bathra, p. 66, 
where it means a land or province in Asia 

In the Jerusalem Talmud, Tract Sota, the word “WN is dis- 
tinctly used for “ earth.”’ These examples will be sufficient to 
show that the root 398 or TY, in the signification of “ earth,” js 
quite congenial to the Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Arabic dialects ; as 


likewise 55, in the signification of “‘to measure,” is both Hebrew 


and Arabic. It follows, then, that the expression 
meter,’’ is really Hebrew. 
I beg, likewise, to draw the attention of the reader to the words 


p53) (1 Kings v.32) and p7735) (2 Kings xii. 13), which are 
both paraphrased in the Targum by 021298. What means the 
syllable in this word I remain, etc., 


London, Aug. 13th, 1849. B. GOLpBERG. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,— Two objections have been started against my opinion respect- 
ing the etymology of 5277x. The first is, that, were this word a 
Greek compound, it would merely convey the idea ofa statuary. To 
this I answer, that it appears to me not impossible that the art of 
architecture may be said to consist in preparing the likeness of any 
structure, for in this is comprehended the greatest part of that science. 

The second objection is, that this word not being found in any 
Greek author, it must be supposed, in admitting the probability of 
the proposed etymology, that the Chaldee writer composed a word 
which was as little known to the Greeks as to his own countrymen. 
My reply to this is, that although this word is not to be found in the 
Greeks, it may nevertheless have been known to them, and used as 
synonymous with architect. But even supposing that this word was not 
at all known to the Greeks, it would not be a solitary case of other 
nations coining Greek words. In the present day all technical terms 
are Greek compounds of modern composition. The Medes hada 
king named Astyages, which is also a Greek compound, denoting 
‘leader of the city,’’ not to be found among the classics ; thus Mandem 
and Harpagon are equally Greek names. But to return to the Chal- 
deans, from whom the Rabbins borrowed technical terms; it is 
not unlikely that the word x 0:23, which is used in an entirely different 
sense to the Greek yeouerpia, is composed of the ancient word yapnra, 
to bend, and werpea (the nrw being generally transformed into »), and 
this would perfectly describe this art of bending the words into dif- 
ferent forms. Besides this word, it is also worth noticing the term 
npwn, used by the Kabbalists. It is derived from the Latin notare, 
and has a Greek termination. | 

For the formation of such compounds we have thus to look back to 
a higher antiquity ; perhaps Oannes, their teacher, brought over to 
them the technical terms then in use among other nations, but which 
since became obsolete, and were replaced _ other words. 


I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 


Brighton, August 12th, 1849. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Dear Sir,—It is difficult to trace Sox from Apw and Aeyedor, 
the Greek y changing into p, and not into >, as xaAapos, DVINP ; xddos, 
by. It should therefore have been 9p-mx, with a p. But it is pussi- 
bly compounded from ‘Ap, to build, and AcayaAdw, to unite, or to 
relax, to undo, to lower down, which are all processes of architecture. 

I remain yours faithfully, 


25, Henry-street, Dublin, 13th Aug. 1849. Dr. MEnsoz. 
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To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir.—I am induced to address these few remarks to you on the 
subject of the letter in the last number of the Jewish Chronicle, signed, 
Ki. I. Sydney, setting forth the praise-worthy zeal of the Rev. Chief 
Rabbi of Paris, in imposing on himself (evidently contrary to the 
desire of the parents) the duty of devoting two hours every week to the 
religious instruction of Jewish children in Christian schools. As such 
a letter, whilst it reflects great credit on the reverend gentieman, tacitly 
infers a dereliction in the duties of other reverend gentlemen in similar 
offices, I presume it will not be considered irrelevant when I submit the 
following questions :— 

lirst. When a parent wilfully and designedly is so regardless of the 

happiness of his child as to place him in a Christian school, without 
providing for his religious instruction (which in fact is the basis of 
education), and satisfies himself by merely telling the master not to 
interfere with his son’s religion, or, in other words, “‘ not to bring him 
up to any religion,” is itincumbent on any one, even on a Chief Rabbi! 
nay, has any one aright to thwart the will and wish of the parent, 
under whose control, jurisdiction, and direction he is ? 
- Secondly. Granted it should meet with the parents’ wish; now, Mr. 
Editor, let me ask you, will two hours’ instruction weekly suffice to 
teach children their religious obligations? Does the mere ‘ teaching 
religion’ constitute religious education? Is not our holy religion par- 
ticularly so interwoven with every action of our every-day life, that in 
its observance it is necessary the child should be practically initiated? 
Of what use, then, can theoretical and dogmatical instruction be? 

Lastly. Are those Jewish children, to whom the reverend gentleman 
affords religious instruction, day or resident pupils? If the former, 
they may be provided at home with religious instruction , if the latter, 
how absurd to teach them Jewish religion! 

The object of these observations is merely to shew that, however 
laudable and meritorious the Rev. Chief Rabbi’s intention is, it is 
neither incumbent on him, nor is he even justified in doing so; 1t would 
be far more beneficial to the Jewish religion, were he frequently to 
exhort his flock not to send their children to Christian schools. How- 


ever reluctantly, sir, | am bound in justice to say, that it appears to me 


(Christians are more particular in, and attach more importance to, the 
religious education of their children than we do, for we ruirely find a 
Christian who will send his son to be educated by a Jew. 
Being unwilling to occupy too great a space in your valuable paper, 
I shal! say no more at present. 
[ remain yours sincerely, 
T. 


| We think that our correspondent goes a great deal too far in 
his strictures on sending Jewish children to Christian schools. 
Our Jewish day-schools in the metropolis have, within late years, 
considerably decreased, both in respectability and in numbers. 
This evil is, however, by no means attributable to the parents, 
but to the inefficacy of the schools, to the want of good teachers, 
and to the unsystematic way of conducting the schools. As to 
the Jewish boarding schools, of which there is now a larger 
number than formerly, we can but say, that the principal object 
of sending children to a Jewish school—for instruction in Hebrew 
—always has been, and still is, awfully neglected. In proof of 
which we may challenge those proprietors of Jewish boardin 
schools whose establichments date twenty vears back, and who 
have had hundreds of children entrusted to their care, tc produce 
any good Hebrew scholars “ turned out”’ in their academies. If, 
then, the principal purpose—Hebrew tuition—is not attained, we 
cannot blame Jewish parents for preferring those schools where 
the other elements of education, except Hebrew, are taught at a 
cueaper rate, and having their children taught Hebrew at home. 
The City of London School, for instance, offers a great many 
advantages, which no Jewish day school in the metropolis pos- 
sesses, and is therefore justly patronised by the Jewish people. 
We venture to assert, that if there existed a good and respectable 
Jewish day school, it would be well encouraged; and if our 
Jewish boarding schools would do their duty as regards instruc- 
tion in the Hebrew language and its literature, they would be 
more liberally patronised than they now are. But, unfortunately, 
the elements of Jewish education have always been step-motherly 
treated by the proprietors of Jewish boarding schools. — Ep. 
Jewish Chronicle. | | 


THE JEWS IN HUNGARY. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Neustadt, 7th August, 1849 —In my former letter I described to you 
the enthusiasm of my Hungarian countrymen, and that of the Jews in 
particular, since which the success which has attended the Hungarian 
arms has raised it to a height unknown in modern history, and con- 
sidering the inequality of the struggle—a dwarf with two giants—I 
compare our present war to that of the handful of Maccabees against 
the overwhelming force of the Syro-Greeks. Indeed, the motto of the 
standard in the company where my son serves, is the same as that of 
the Maccabees of old, ** Macbe,” the Hebrew initials of which are, 
* Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods?” It is a remark- 
able circumstance, that though we are losing men every week, I may 
say every day, for there is hardly a day passing in which some 
skirmish or sally does not take place, yet our ranks, so far from bein 
thinned, daily augment from the voluntary influx of men, young aa 
old, who sell their little stock of goods, or their farm, and purchase 
weapons with the money to defend their liberty. But above all, we 
must prostrate ourselves before the Ruler of Providence, and offer 
Ilim our warmest thanks for keeping away all kind of sickness, fever 
and plagues, such as are raging in the camp of our enemies, where 
they are falling rapidly before the great drought which prevailed 
lately, and the foulness of the poisonous waters which they are obliged 
to drink. Indeed, to us apply the words of the Psalmist, ** Thou shalt 
not be afraid for the terror by night; nor for the arrow that flieth by 
day; nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness; nor for the 
destruction that wasteth at noon-day.” And how awfully exact are 
the next words, “A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand 
at thy right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee!" My youngest 
son, who is not yet eighteen years old, says in his last letter, “ In the 
short time that I have been in the army, I witnessed scenes, not in our 
camp, but in that of the retreating enemy, which nearly paralysed me. 
The loathsome sickness, increased by venomous food, which made the 
soldier writhe in agony like a worm, which I often saw, is more than 
I can endure. Poor innocent Austrian soldiers, why should you be 
doomed to suffer for the mercenary aggrandisement and vices of your 
despotic ministers and courtiers, for the barbarities of your generals. 
We yesterday fell in with several straggling Austrian soldiers in the 
miserable condition just described, and we at once fed, clothed, tended, 
and let them go. They have deserted, and cannot return to the 
army. We rescued them from death, though the Austrians shew no 
mercy if any of us fallinto their hands. But we are fighting for life and 
liberty, and why should we deprive those of it who cannot endanger 
ours. The number of Hungarians now fighting is not very short of a 
million, besides Germans, Poles, and Italians, who amount together 
to no less than 25,000. We have this great advantage over the enemy, 
that we fight voluntarily, and brave all the dangers and hardships of 
war, like the sailor in a storm. Every Hungarian fights as if the issue 
of the battle depended upon him. ‘The Austrians, however, fight 
against their inclination ; and from good authority, I can tell you, even 
the Russians would rather be with us, than with the * Austrian dogs,’ 
as they callthem. Nor do the Croatians entertain any more that ill- 
feeling towards us, which they did three months ago. Jellachich is 
growing more unpopular every day on account of his barbarities.. As to 
our defence against the Russians, and General Gérgey’s operations on 
the bank of the Saja, the success is complete.” From a Vieasa paper 
just put into my hands, it would appear as if the Russian general, 
Grabbe, had caused the Hungarians, under Gdérgey, to retreat with 
great loss, after a sharp battle. I can assure you, upon good authority, 
of the very contrary. General Bem’s operations in Moldavia have 
also surpassed his most sanguine expectations. Russia must now 
have a A ssn look-out for her own country, and Schwarzenburg must 
find a good deal more money than bankrupt Austria can muster, to 
satisfy the exorbitant demands of Russia. As to reinforcements, I 
doubt very much if Russia has it in her power to send them. Indeed 
M. B n, banker at Vienna, declares to me, that a letter from 
St. Petersburg, of recent date, states that Russia is exhausted. She 
dares not now strip herself of the soldiers scattered about her wilds ; 
nor can she afford to trust for any expenses of war to Austria." 

Their occupation of Kaab by our men was hailed with delight by the 
inhabitants, and particularly the Jews. Thanksgiving 10 Almighty God 
were read by the Chief Rabbi at the synagogue last Sabbath, in which he 
exhorted the congregation to remember the philanthropic Jewish member 
who fell an innocent victim to Austrian cruelty. Two Jewish officers 
and about a hundred privates attended the service in their uniforms, 


* This corroborates every word of Mr, Cobden’s at the meeting in the Lenden 
Tavern.—Ep. J. Cur, 
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It was a most solemn one. He took his text from the Ixxxvii. Psalm, 
v 4—] will make mention of Rahab,” etc. Speaking of Comorn, he 
epolied the Ist verse, “* His foundation is in the holy mountain’ ; and 
again, verse 3, “ Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of strength. 
Offerings were then made for the widows and orphans of those who have 
shed their blood for Hungarian independence. May it soon be realised ! 

I break off now; there is a mob in the street. No doubt some news 
from the seat of war. I shall write more to-morrow. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HEBREW'S FATHERLAND. 
Translated from the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. 


Wuat is the Hebrew’s Fatherland? 

Is it the holy Fatherland? 

Is it where the Jordan slowly flows ? 

Or where the palm midst ruins grows? 
Oh no! it grieves me to declare, 
His Fatherland no more is there. 


What is the Hebrew’s Fatherland ? 
Ist by the waves of Nilus’ strand ; 
Where pyramids tower to the sky, 
And in whose caves the mummies lie ? 
Oh no! do we not plainly see, 
His Fatherland that cannot be ? 


What is the Hebrew’s Fatherland ? 
Is't by Hispania’s golden sand ? 
Ist there, where for religion's sake, 
He is condemn’'d to block or stake ? 
Oh no! oh no! Lask of thee, 
His Fatherland, how can that be ? 


What is the Hebrew’s Fatherland ? 

Is it in the lofty Alpine land, 

Where men for glorious freedom burn, 

And tyrants’ lawless orders spurn ? 
Oh no! oh no! it seems to me, 
Hlis fatherland must be more free. 


What is the Hebrew’s Fatherland ? 

Is it the German’s pine-tree land, 

Where love, although so oft repelled, 

Now visits those whom hate once held ? 
Oh no, no! I am forced to own, 
His Fatherland it’s not alone. 


What is the Hebrew’s Fatherland ? 
Ilave I at last then found that land ? | 
Is it far removed from Europe's view, 
A refuge to him in a world quite new 7 
Oh no! not there, 
Hlis fatherland’s more large and fair. 


Tell me, then, how they call that land. 

* That is the Hebrew’s Fatherland. 

It is where truth does reign alone, 

Where God, the only Lord, is known.” 
That land, that fatherland is mine ; 
That land, O Hebrew, too, is thine. 


The holy truth that comes from heaven, 
Which God has to his children given ; 
Which opens every Hebrew’s mind, 
And all in one firm knot doth bind; 
That shall it be, that shall it be, 
The truth alone we feel and see. 


Wherever truth each dweller seeks, 

Wherever each one freely speaks, 

And where, with earnest hearts we raise, 

Our voice on high in psalms of praise, 
There, there must be our Fatherland, 
That is the Hebrew’s Fatherland. 


Kindly, Almighty, look below ; 

© let our land much larger grow. 

Grant us no — no repose, 

Till we the whole known globe enclose. 
Let mankind form one kindly band ; 
The world the Hebrew's Fatherland. 


B. F.C, 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—The following morceau, which I have culled from the Bedford 
Times, 1 beg to offer to the serious attention of Mr. Newdegate, M.P., 
when next he fulminates his slanders against my Jewish fellow. 
subjects :— 

A farmer in Suffolk has been fined £1 and costs for drawing blood from 


an old woman, whom he called a witch, by scratching her head with a nail. 
He said she had bewitched him. 


IT have no doubt that this enlightened farmer is a firm supporter of 
Mr. N. in his anti-Jewish crusade, Yours, etc., 


August 15th, 1849. A CurisTIAn Supscriner. 


REVIEW. 


Tue Cuear Jewisu Liprary. Dedicated to the Working Classes. 
Evenincs Jupea, PartsI. anp II. London: Abrahams, 
Solomon, and all Booksellers. 


SgveRAL attempts have been made within late years to afford cheap 
reading, combining instruction with entertainment, for the Jewish 
working classes. ‘That these laudable attempts have failed is a cir- 
cumstance which must be deeply regretted by every one who agrees 
with us that it is not a seat in Fartlement alone which will elevate the 
Jews in England, but that the mental cultivation of the working 
classes, and Jewish emancipation within, will do more for enhancing 
respect for the Jews, and “ roll away the reproaches”’ of our mammon- 
worship, than a dozen Jewish M. P.’s would be able to accomplish. 
‘‘The Sabbath Leaves,” which contained excellent reading, and which 
were published at the low price of a penny, failed, and Mr. Haim 
Guedalla and his friends had to drop them after a considerable sacrifice 
of money and labour. We fear that all these failures are owing to the 
deficient state of education in our community, and to the want of 
taste for instructive and serious reading. 

The “Cheap Jewish Library” appears, as yet, however, to float 
with the current of public favour, and deservedly so, because it con- 
veys a large amount of instruction in an easy and agreeable style. It 
furnishes historical, geographical, and Biblical information, interspersed 
with Rabbinical allegories and tales. ‘The first two parts, called 


‘Evenings in Judea,” are particularly interesting. We give the fol- 
lowing extract .— | 


** Josephus,” said Mr. Lopez, “ accuses the Samaritans of professing to be Jews 
when the latter were prosperous, and disclaiming all affinity when they were in 
adyersity; thus, when Antiochus got possession of Jerusalem, pillaged the tem- 
ple, destroyed the sacred books, and put to death those who remained constant 
to the faith of Israel, the Samaritans immediately disowned ary connection with 
or resemblance to their persecuted neighbours; they declared that the temple 
they had erected on Mount Gerizim was not dedicated to the Lord, and, asa 
proof of their sincerity, gave it the name of Jupiter Hellenius. Their apostasy, 
however, was not of long duration; and though their enmity with the Jews con- 
tinued, their faith became more and more nearly assimilated to that of the latter, 
and now they wish to be considered as descended from the tribe of Joseph, by 
Ephraim.” 

“ Are there many Samaritans?” asked Emma. 

“ Of that once numerous sect,” replied Mrs. Lopez, who were disseminated 
in the East, in the West, atCairo, at Rome, at Gaza,and Damascus, one hundred 
and fifty souls now alone remain in their old metropolis, called no longer Sechem, 
but Neapolis, or, according to its Arabic name, Nabulous, or Nablous.”’ 

“ Here,” said Mr. Lopez, “ is an extract from a description Dr. Robinson gives 
of the Samaritans of the present day: ‘The physiognomy of those we saw was 
not Jewish, nor, indeed, did we remark in it any particular character as distin- 
guished from the other natives of this country, They keep the Saturday with 
the greatest strictness, allowing no trading, not even cooking or lighting a fire 
thereon. On Friday evening they pray in their houses, and on Saturday have 
public prayers in their synagogue, morning, noon, and evening. ‘They meet also 
in the synagogue on the great festivals and new moons, and then the law is read. 
Four times a year they go up to Mount Gerizim in solemn procession to worship, 
and then they begin reading the law as they set off, and finish it above. These 
seasous aro, the Passover, when they pitch their tents upon the mountain all 
night, and sacrifice seven lambs at sunset; the day of Pentecost, the feast of 
Tabernacles, and, lastly, the great day of Atonement.’ Our next resting-place 
must be the plain of Mamre,” said Mr. Lopez. 

* * 

“O, do tell us something about the churches and mosques that surrounded our 
poor temple,” cried Adah, 

“We first hear of a temple of Jupiter,’ began Mr. Lopez, “erected there in 
the year 136 by the Emperor Adrian. The J ews, having tried again the fortunes 
of war, had been defeated by that emperor. Jerusalem was retaken, and a new 
city constructed there, called Aflia, one of Adrian’s names. Of the demolition 
of the temple of Jupiter we have no account; but not long before the middle of 
the sixth century, the Emperor Justinian built a magnificent church in honour of 
the virgin, which appears to have occupied about the same place. A century 
later, in 636, the followers of Mohammed, under Omar, took possession of the 
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holy city, and the khalif determined to erect a mosque upon the site of the | and occurrences in Jewish history, never before noticed in a publica- 


ancient Jewish temple. Enquiring of the patriarch and others after the spot, he 
was led to a large church, the one attributed to Justinian; and here he found the 
celebrated rock, Es Sukrah, over which a mosque was. constructed, usually 
regarded as that existing at present under the name of ‘ Dome of the Rock.’” 

“ But what was the rock with the unpronouncable name celebrated for, papat”’ 
asked Frederick. 

“The rock, Es Sukrah, beneath the great dome,” said Mr. Lopez, “is one of 
the most venerated spots of Muslim traditions; all the reasons for its being so 
famed I cannot tell you, but I believe it was regarded as the stone upon which 
Jacob slept when he saw the vision of angels.” 

‘“* When the Crusaders took possession of Jerusalem, I suppose the mosque was 
reconverted into a Christian church,” said Esther. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Lopez; “and Es Sukrah was then called Templum 
Domini. A portion of this edifice was assigned by King Baldwin II, in 1119, to 
a new order of knights, who from this circumstance took the name of Knights 
Templars. In 1187, Saladin became master of Jerusalem, and from that time 
onwards to the present day, the precincts of the ancient temple, with one slight 
exception, have remained in the hands of the Muslims.” 

‘* How I should delight,” exclaimed Esther, “ to perform a pilgrimage to that 
holy spot, the site of our glorious temple. Is it visited by man} Jews?” 

“ Nay,” Esther, said Mr. Lopez, “ I think feelings of indignation would pre- 
dominate in your rather too enthusiastic, excitable mind; for the Jews must 
purchase the permission of approaching the site of their temple. ‘ There is only 
one spot where they are allowed the mournful privilege of praying, walking over 
its ruins. Two old men,’ says Robinson, ‘sat there upon the ground, reading 
together in a book of Hebrew prayers. On Fridays they assemble here in great 
numbers. Here, bowed in the dust, they may at least weep undisturbed over 
the fallen glory of their race, and bedew with their tears the soil which so many 
thousands of their forefathers moistened with their blood,’ This touching custom 
of the Jews is not of modern origin, Benjamin de Tudela mentions it in the 
twelfth century.” 

“You are like Rabbi Joshua, cousin Esther,” said Rebecca, as she observed 
the young girl’s dark eyes filling with tears. You all look very ignorant,” con- 
tinued she, “ but listen, and I will explain the enigma. Two Rabbies approach- 
ing Jerusalem observed a fox running upon the hill of Zion, and Rabbi Joshua 
wept, but Rabbi Eleazar laughed. ‘ Wherefore dost thou laugh?’ said he who 
wept. ‘Nay, wherefore dost thou weep? demanded Eleazar. ‘I weep,’ replied 
the Rabbi Joshua, * because I see what is written in the Lamentations fulfilled: 
“‘ Because of the Mount Zion which is desolate, the foxes walk upon it.”’ * And 
therefore,’ said Rabbi Eleazar, ‘ do I laugh; for when I see with mine own eyes 
that God has fulfilled his threatenings to the very lettér, I have thereby a 
pledge that not one of His promises shall fail, for he is ever more ready to 
show mercy than judgment.’ ” 


We hope that our Jewish brethren will support this useful publica- 
tion for the benefit of the working classes, and in gratitude to those 
who have so nobly come forward to provide mental food for those who 
are languishing for instruction. . 

We understand that the authors of the “ Cheap Jewish Library” 
are Jewish ladies of the first station and rank in our community, who 
generously devote their time and talents to the instruction of the 
poorer classes of their co-religionists. ‘They have already published 
about a dozen tales, and a thick volume, containing some of them, has 
been circulated. ‘The second volume is nearly completed. Most of 
these tales were reviewed in the Jewish Chronicle and in the late 
Voice of Jacob when they appeared; and many of them also were 
reprinted by Mr. Leeser, in America, the moment they appeared. This 
has been the case with the last two, viz., “* The Rabbi,” and ** Even- 
ings in Judea.”’ The last, especially, appears to be admirably cal- 
culated to impart to the junior branches, and other uninformed 
persons in our community (and their name and number is “ legion’’), 
a great deal of information on Biblical matters, Jewish history, and 
the geography of Palestine ; subjects little known or cared about by 
the aforesaid classes, but which, as being important to become known, 
are here offered to them in the guise of a tale, even as children are 
induced to take the physic they want by the lure of the sugar-plum 
or jelly which covers it. Such efforts, particularly when they are 
indicative of talent, as many parts of these tales undoubtedly are, 
merit, and ought to obtain, every possible publicity and encourage- 
ment. From the station of the fair authors, as well as from the low 
price affixed to the ‘‘ Cheap Jewish Library,” it is evident that the 
motive for publishing these tales is not pecuniary profit, but, on the 
contrary, a sacrifice of money is made for the benefit of the public. 
May the laudable object aimed at by the philanthropic authoresses, 
which is no other than the mental elevation of the poorer classes of 
our community, be fully attained. 


- 


VALENTINE’s ALMANACK (™?) For Two YEARS, 5610 561), a.m 
London: Valentine, 132, Houndsditch. 


Tuts Almanack (which is printed in Hebrew and English), in addition 
to the usual calender, is replete with information on remarkable events 


tion of this description ; and, besides these memoranda, u notices 
of the time of the coming-in and going-out of Sabbaths and fasts, por- 
tions of Scripture read on Sabbaths and holy-days, a list of Jewish 
synagogues and institutions, there,is also a table of Jewish and Christian 
holy-days for the ensuing nine years, which will be found very useful 
to persons going ona far journey. It also contains considerable inform- 
ation on every thing connected with the Jewish ritual. Considering 
the vast amount of information Mr. Valentine’s Almanack affords, and 
the very low price at which it is sold, we may well recommend it to 
the public, who used to pay the same price for foreign almanacks, 
written in a jargon they could not understand, and not possessing the 
local interest and intelligence which Mr. Valentine's notices supply. 


SepHarpim Cuarity Scuoots.—On Wednesday last the 
children of the several charity schools belonging to the Sephardim 
Congregation, amounting in all to 170, partook of a days’ excursion 
to Hornsey Wood, under the superintendance of the committees 
of the schools. They were provided with vans to convey them to 
Hornsey Wood Tavern; in the grounds contiguous to which, they 
were allowed to recreate themselves in the various sports suitable 
to their different ages. About two o'clock they were regaled 
with a dinner consisting of hot roast beef, potatoes and beer; and, 
in the evening, were again provided with tea and cakes, ete. It 
was a gratifying exhibition to the lovers and promoters of the 
extension of education to hear the children sing a hymn of praise 
to God and their benefactors for the blessings and advantages 
they received in the schools; and an interesting and eloquent 
address was delivered by Abraham Rodrigues, a youth educated 
in the school, in a manner that elicited general applause, and 
would have done credit to one of higher classical attainments. 
Having been allowed to indulge in their amusements until dusk 
proclaimed the necessity of their return to their homes, they 
again took to their vans, testifying, by loud acclamations, their 
grateful acknowledgments of the pleasure they had enjoyed. 


BriGHTON SyNAGOGUE.—A very excellent and able discourse 
was delivered on 39M “ by the Rev. M. B. Levy, in which he 
investigated the causes of Israel’s prosperity and adversity, and 
also the evidence drawn from past experience, and thé promises 
conveyed by the holy prophets, to demonstrate the ultimate 
restoration and prosperity of our people, which, he said, would 
be the advent of universal peace and brotherhood among the 
whole family of man. In order to render his subject argumenta- 
tive, as based on the authoritative data of the M7)N, he divided 
his discourse into three portions: Ist, the evidence of what we 
have been; second, our present condition; and lastly, the well- 
grounded hope as to the future; all of which he treated in a lucid 
manner, and concluded with an able peroration. We will finish | 
our notice with the following brief selection from it: ‘* Who that 
hath a heart can listen to these merciful declarations, and remain 
unmoved ? ‘They are the warnings of God ; they are the words 
of comfort to Israel—guides to his path. Happy is he who trusts 
to them, and happy the people who listen and obey. O that I 
could rouse your sympathies, that you might unite with me in 
fervently praying to Almighty God that He may vouchsafe to 
give strength to our newly-awakened contrition; that He may 
receive his erring children to his favour, and pardon their mani- 
fold iniquities. I entreat you, my brethren, to ponder well over 
the words of comfort we have heard; I entreat you not to be 
heedless of these merciful admonitions,” etc. 

A number of ladies and gentlemen from the London synagogues 
attended, and seemed highly gratified with the discourse.—/Trom 
a Correspondent. 


Norwicu.—We are requested to state that the Rev. Simon 


_ Asher, of the Great Synagogue, assisted by the choir, will read 


the service at the ensuing consecration of the new synagogue. 


A Granp Musicat Perrormance took place on Wednesday 
afternoon at the residence of Mr. Charles Salaman, in Baker 
Street, Portman Square, for the benefit of Signor Asti, a tenor 
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singer of great merit, to whom Mr. Salaman had lent his house 
for the occasion. An opportunity to hear, ina private saloon, 
such a combination of the most celebrated vocal and instrumental 
performers as were assembled for this concert, has seldom occurred 
during the present season. It was one of the richest musical 
treats we ever remember to have enjoyed. A choice selection of 
vocal solos and concerted pieces was executed with admirable 
taste and expression by Mesdemoiselles Parodi, De Meric, Vera, 
and Catherine Hayes; Signori Gardoni. Moriani, Asti, ‘Tam- 
burini, and rue Lablache. Solos were performed in the most 
finished style of excellence by Mr. Charles Salaman and Mr. 
Ascher on the pianoforte, by Signor Pealti on the violoncello, by 
M. Remusard on the flute, and by M. Lavigne on the oboe. Mr. 
Charles Salaman and Signor Vera presided at the pianoforte. 


HONOUR CONFERRED ON A JeEwisu Artiste.— Mons. Rosen- 
hain, the distinguished pianist and composer of Frankfort and 
Paris (our co-religionist), has lately received from the King of 
Holland the honour of knighthood, of the order of the Oaken- 


Crown (Itichen-Kron), as a mark of his respect for his talents 
and character. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF THE JEws.— Nothing can shew the 
superior sanitary condition of the Jews, in respect to food, clean- 
liness, sobriety, etc., than the fact, that, as yet, not one Jew in 
this city has died from the effects of the prevailing epidemic. 


SHocKING CATASTROPHE. — We have much _ pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt of the following donations, in reply to 
our appeal in Vol. V. No. 41, in behalf of the poor people (con- 
sisting of nine families) rendered destitute by the falling down of 
two houses in Goulstone-square, on Sunday, the 15th ultimo. 
We earnestly solicit the assistance of the benevolent in this most 


urgent and distressing case, the amount received being inadequate 
to afford efficient assistance. 


Messrs. Faudel and Phillips £5 0 0 | A Poor Man’s Mite +. - 1 
Mr. Barnett Myers, Crutched 73 (Liver- 

Mr.S8.L.De Symons - - 1] O O Per Mr. Isaac Lyon 


Mr. Daniel Samuel, Middle- Per Mr. Dd. Samuel. 


sex-street, Aldgate 2 2 ©} Messrs. J. Cowan and Co., 
Mr. John Sammell - - - 1 0! Steam-Mills, Rotherhithe 1. 1 0 
0 O} Mr. Hyam Cohen, Sandys- 
Mr. L. Phillips, Regent's Park O 5 Mr. S. L. Finzi, City-road - 0 
Mr. D. A. Lindo - - - - 0 10 Mr.J. Bannister, Rotherhithe 0 5 
Hertz Ben Pinchas ( Man- Per Mr. Ezra Jacobs 

chester ) Brighton - - - 010 0 
A Frnend - -..- 0.5 


Donations will be thankfully received by Mr. Isaac Lyon, 55, 
Margaret-street, Cavendish-square; Mr. Daniel Samuel, 32, 


Middlesex-street, Aldgate ; and at the Jewish Chronicle office, 24, 
Houndsditch. 


CourTEousness.—There is a set of people whom I cannot 
bear—the pinks of fashionable propriety—whose every word is 
precise, and whose every movement is unexceptionable; but who, 
though versed in the categories of polite behaviour, have not a 
particle of soul or cordiality about them. We allow that their 
manners may be abundantly correct. There mav be elegance in 
every gesture, and gracefulness in every position; not a smile 
out of place, and not a step that would not bear the measurement 
of the severest scrutiny. This is all very fine; but what I want 
is the heart and gaiety of social intercourse—the frankness that 
spreads ease and animation around it—the eye that speaks affa- 
bility to all, that chases timidity from every bosom, and tells ever 
man in the company to be confilent and happy. This is what 
conceive to be the virtue of the text, and not the sickening for- 
mality of these who walk bY rule, and would reduce the whole of 


human fife to a wire-bound system of misery and oR 
Dr. Chalmere. y constraint. 


West Metropolitan Jewish School, 
256, High Holborn, and 12, Little Queen Street. 


HE TREASURER, while gratefully acknowledging the following Dona- 
T tions to the Building Fund, lately received, would earnestly solicit further 
co-operation, in order that early measures may be taken to save the institu- 
tion from the present heavy amount of Rental. 


Joseph J. Brandon, Esq. __.. : £2 0 O 2nd donation. 
Joseph Brandus, Esq. - 5 5 2nd donation. 

Isaac B. Elkin, Esq. 100 O 3rd donation. 
Jacob L. Elkin, Esq. (Treasurer ) ‘ 100 O O 2nd donation. 
Miss Elkin 2 2 O 2nd donation. 
Robert B. Byass, Esq. . 

Joshua Joseph, Esq. . 2 2 2nd donation. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Jun., Esq. 10 10 O donation. 

Abraham Mocatta, Esq. 10 10 O 2nd donation. 
Isaac Mocatta, Esq. . : ‘ 1 1 O 2nd donation. 
S. W. Waley, €sq. 1 1 2nd donation. 
Amount received to December 184 300 0 0 


Further Donations will be thankfully received by Jacob L. Elkin, Esq., 
Treasurer, 20, Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, or by any member of 
the Committee. 


The Only True and Correct Hebrew and 
English Almanack. 


Just published, Price 6d. for the Two Wears, 
Valentine’s Hebrew and English Almanack, 
For A.M. 3610, S611, corresponding to 1949, 18350, 1S851; 
containing, in addition to the usual information, many unprecedented notices. 
May be had of the publisher, 132, Houndsditch, M. Myers, Duke-street, 
Aldgate, and Henry Abrahams, 25, Houndsditch, London ; of P. Silverstone, 
98, Digbeth-street, Birmingham; and Godfrey Levi, London Road, Liver- 
pool. 
Be sure to ask for Valentine’s Almanach. 


I. V. will also have (for the ensuing /5/py/a’m ma.) a stock of choice 


on, and fine green o°2599, which he will be able to sel] at unprecedented 
low prices, 


AS Private Tutor. 


GERMAN PROFESSOR, being possessed of all the acquirements con- 
{4 stituting a superior education, conversant with the English, Italian, and 
French languages, the latter of which he speaks with the same fluency and 
correctness as a native of that country, and being, moreover, deeply versed 
in Hebrew, would be glad to meet with a Situation as Instructor to the 
Children of a respectable Jewish Family in London. The best references 
can be given. Address, E. S., 13, Old Nelson Street, Commercial Road 
Kast. 


Board and Residence at the West End. 
HE MISSES ALEXANDER beg respectfully to inform the Jewish Publie, 
that Ladies and Gentlemen may be accommodated at their establish- 
ment with every degree of comfort and domestic attention, either by joining 
their family circle, or occupying separate apartments exclusively. A party 
of Gentlemen, also, wishing to join in the occupation of separate apartments, 
may be accommodated with an elegant suite of rooms entirely to themselves, 
Ladies or Gentlemen whose object is to combine economy with respecta- 


bility, will please apply to the Misses ALEXANDE2, No. 10, Bedford Street. 
corher of Chandos Street, Strand. References exchanged. 


Mrs. Ezehkiel’s Commercial Boarding House, 
24, Slater Street (late 14, Upper Newington), Liverpool. 

RS. E. returns thanks to her Friends, Commercial Travellers, and 


Strangers visiting Liverpool, for the very liberal support she has 


received, and trusts, by her unceasing efforts and attention, to insure a con- 
tinuance of their favours. 


_ Private Dining Rooms, if required. 


— 


As Clerk, ete. 


YOUNG MAN acquainted with the Ready Made Clothes Trade is desirous 

of obtaining a Situation as Clerk; would have no objection to serve in a 

shop occasionally, if required. Can have a four years’ character from his lass 
employer. Address S. W. Solomons, Bushey, Herts. 3 


24 & 132, Houndsditch, ia the City of London. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, Londom 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be bad, at the Jewish Chronicle Offices, 
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